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REWRITING FAMILY HISTORY: STRABO AND 
THE MITHRIDATIC WARS 


Incer N. I. Kurn 


INTRODUCTION 


Snae OF AMASEIA LIVED in an era of radical transformation, from the mid- 
first century B.C.E. through the beginning of Tiberius’ reign.! His only extant 
work, the Geography, chronicles the expansion of the otkoumene, the known 
and inhabited world, under Roman hegemony. Although it does not have a 
prominent place in the Geography, Strabo’s own family history unfolds as a micro 
version of this master narrative. His ancestors belonged to the highest circles of 
the Pontic court, while Strabo himself moved successfully among the political 
elite at Rome. Strabo’s father was born in the kingdom of Pontus, Strabo 
himself in the Roman province Bithynia-Pontus, newly created by Pompey the 
Great. 

Efforts to establish the biography of the historical Strabo used to dominate 
the scholarship on the Geography. However, in her 1997 article “In Search of the 
Author of Strabo’s Geography,” Katherine Clarke reconciled Strabo the historical 
person with his literary project by arguing that the different facets of the man 
could be spatially mapped onto his narrative. The figure of Strabo encompasses 
his Pontic roots, his intellectual attachment to the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
and his connections at Rome.? My article will be concerned with the first of 
these three areas. 

I will investigate Strabo’s presentation of the history of his family and of his 
ancestral city as an example of how an individual (Strabo) and a micro commu- 
nity (his family) situate their own narrative in a larger historical framework. In 
the first part of this article I discuss how Strabo presents the recent history of 
his home country Pontus and his hometown Amaseia to show the connections 
between this local history and the thrust of the work as a whole. Next, I discuss 
how Strabo’s family history unfolds in the Geography over the course of several 
wars between Pontus and Rome. I suggest that Strabo based this narrative, at 


This research has been undertaken as part of the “After the Crisis” research project at Groningen 
University and the OIKOS Anchoring Innovation research agenda. I would like to thank the 
anonymous reviewers for their comments and suggestions, as well as the participants in the 2015 
conference “Individual and Community in Urban Upheavals: Hellenistic and Roman Asia Minor” 
at the University of Chicago. 

11 follow Pothecary (1997: 245), who argues that Strabo may have been born any time between 
65 and 50 B.c.E.; cf. Dueck 2000: 1-2. See also Clarke 1997: 99-108 for a detailed discussion of 
the debate over Strabo’s precise dates. 

2Clarke 1997: 109; cf. van der Vliet 2003: 270-271. On his Roman connections, see Dueck 
2000: 85-96. 
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least in part, on accounts transmitted orally within his family.° In the third and 
last section I compare Strabo’s account of his ancestor Dorylaus the Younger, 
a close friend of Mithridates Eupator, with evidence from other sources. This 
episode is central to understanding how the family and Strabo himself shaped 
the narrative of the events of the wars in light of their own experiences with 
Roman rule. 

In my analysis of Strabo’s family narratives I will be using the notion of 
“(re)anchoring identity.” Some brief, preliminary remarks on both components 
of this concept are in order. The complexity of identity-terminology is a well- 
known issue, caused in large part by the wide variety of different functions and 
meanings attributed to it.4 In this article “identity” is understood as a form of 
individual or collective self-understanding that can be based on many markers, 
including ethnicity, gender, religion, citizenship, political allegiance, and socio- 
economic status. Identity comes into play primarily when individuals or groups 
interact. It is context-dependent and flexible, but not purely representational: 
there is a connection to reality.° 

Though it is now often used in conjunction with identity terminology, the 
concept of “anchoring” arose independently. As an analytical tool it first ap- 
peared in the work of Serge Moscovici. In his research on the reaction to 
psychoanalytic ideas in France in the 1950s he observed that different social 
groups anchored these concepts differently: while the “new” phenomenon of 
psychoanalysis was always classified by being connected to existing ideas, im- 
ages, and traditions, which particular familiar elements were used for this prac- 
tice depended on the social milieu in question.° Thus for Moscovici “anchor- 
ing” describes a representational tool for meeting the challenge of new fields 
of knowledge. In classical studies the concept of anchoring has recently been 
applied to the introduction of new fields of knowledge in antiquity, but also to 
innovations in technology and art.’ 

In speaking of “anchoring identity” Moscovici’s “new field of knowledge” is 
replaced with a new or changed self-understanding that needs to be rooted in 
some way. “Anchoring identity” as a reflexive concept (meaning that individu- 
als and groups anchor their own identities) is often used in research on mod- 
ern immigrant communities, specifically with respect to connecting identity and 
cultural heritage in the diaspora. Another application of “anchoring identity” 


3 Given the prominence of Strabo’s ancestors at the Mithridatic court, they may have featured 
in some of his written sources as well. 

4See Brubaker and Cooper 2000 for a critique of identity as an analytical tool. 

5 Elsner’s (2001) account of Lucian’s De Dea Syria is a good analysis of the intricacies of 
negotiating multiple identities in the Roman East. 

6 Moscovici 2008: 104-106; cf. Bauer and Gaskell 1999. 

7Sluiter 2017. 

8 For example, Park 2007. Grzymala-Kazlowska (2016) proposes a theory of “social anchoring” 
in which she defines anchoring as “the process of finding significant references and grounded points 
which enable migrants to restore their socio-psychological stability in new life settings” (1134). 
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that will be very relevant for our investigation occurs in recent studies of ama- 
teur genealogy.’ In a broad sense the desire to track down information about 
ancestors can be understood as a way of trying to anchor one’s identity in the 
past. But the core activities of the practice of genealogy, as perceived by amateur 
genealogists themselves, appear to contribute particularly to identity-making and 
identity-anchoring, both for individuals and for families. One key activity men- 
tioned in these studies was the creation, from scattered pieces of information, of 
attractive stories about ancestors that often aligned with the genealogist’s own 
self-understanding; another central element was the telling and retelling of these 
stories to other family members.'° 

The position of Strabo’s family changed radically in the first century B.c.£. I 
will suggest that Strabo’s family narratives were informed by practices of telling 
and retelling family history, which are vital in times of transformation and crisis 
precisely because they allow the family, as individuals and as a micro community, 
to re-anchor their shared and individual identities. Placing powerful changes in 
a narrative that connects the past with the present is the first step towards coping 
with them. 


STRABO’S PONTUS 


The reader of the Geography does not find out that Strabo is from Amaseia 
in Pontus until the twelfth book (out of seventeen) of the work. His delay 
in presenting this autobiographical information—in contrast to Herodotus or 
Thucydides, who make themselves known in their introductions—was probably 
intentional, and in keeping with the relative anonymity of other authors of 
universal histories or geographies such as Diodorus and Polybius."! Most of the 
information about Strabo’s ancestors is, logically, also located in Book 12, given 
the spatial organization of the work and the fact that his family was active in 
Pontus. Before turning to the political activities of his ancestors, however, I 
want to show how strongly Strabo himself and his literary project are imprinted 
on the geographical account of Pontus, which belies, in a sense, the intentional 
anonymity of the work. 

Strabo opens his account of Pontus with Mithridates Eupator. He first 
describes the lands held by Mithridates when he became king, next the territories 
added to the kingdom by him, which extend “westward along the coast as far 
as Heracleia” (tùv péxpi “Hpaxdsiag napadiav éni tà õvomkà uépn) and “in 
the opposite direction up to Kolchis” (éni 88 thvavtia péypı KoAyid0c, 12.3.1). 
The emphasis is on the vast expanse of land commanded by Mithridates. In the 
next sentence Strabo turns to Pompey’s defeat of Eupator, and his subsequent 
settlement of Pontus in the 60s: 


For example, Kramer 2011. 
10 Bottero 2015: 534-556. 
11 Clarke 1997: 94-98. It is possible that, like Herodotus and Thucydides, Strabo included an 


autobiographical account in the introduction to his Histories. On this issue, see below, 108. 
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And in fact this country was comprised within these boundaries when Pompey took 
it over, having overthrown Mithridates. The parts towards Armenia and those around 
Colchis he distributed to the dynasts that had fought on his side, but the remaining 
parts he divided into eleven city-states and added them to Bithynia, so that out of both 
a single province was formed.” 


Pompey plays a large role in the Geography, and, correspondingly, he is promi- 
nent in the account of Pontus as well. Strabo continues to say that later “Roman 
rulers” divided Pontus differently on occasion, “liberating some [cities], putting 
others in the hands of rulers, and leaving yet others subject to the Roman 
people.”8 It is striking that none of these Roman rulers are mentioned by 
name here.!* Pompey, in Strabo’s telling, is the one who added Pontus to the 
Roman oikoumene; the later rearrangements are only of secondary importance.’ 
A last detail in the passage that deserves mention is Strabo’s rather matter of 
fact statement that Bithynia and Pontus were combined into one province. Less 
than fifty years previously Eupator had fought Nicomedes 111 of Bithynia over 
control of Paphlagonia. In the 90s he took Bithynia and Paphlagonia from 
Nicomedes 1v, which was the catalyst for the outbreak of the First Mithridatic 
War.'© Pompey’s rearrangement of the region, as told by Strabo, made this 
recent history irrelevant: all are just one Roman province now. 

The terms Pontus for the Black Sea region and Pontici for its inhabitants are 
Roman inventions. Stephen Mitchell (2002) has pointed out that these terms 
were never used before the second half of the first century B.C.E.: contempo- 
rary documents pertaining to Mithridates Eupator or his predecessors employed 
Cappodocia and Cappodocian instead. To Strabo and his family, then, not 
only was living in a Roman province new, even being a Ponticus was a recent 
change. Mitchell (2002: 48-51) also shows that Strabo and many later authors 
did use the terms Pontus and Pontic retrospectively of the Mithridicatic court. 
In Strabo’s case this use of vocabulary can be understood as an example of an- 
choring identity. The new markers for his home country and his ethnic identity, 
by-products of Pompey’s creation of the province Pontus-Bithynia, are anachro- 
nistically attributed to the Mithridatic kings. Strabo’s rooting of this particular 
innovation in the past is a clear attempt to cope with these new names, by giving 
them a history. His anachronistic use of the term Pontus brings to the surface a 


1212.3.1: Kai ù Kai Norros katarvoas éxeivov ¿v tobtois tots Spoig oðoav THY yópav 
tTavtnv napéaße tà èv mpd¢ Apueviav Kal tà mEpl THY KoAyida tois ovvaywvioapévorc 
Svveotais Katéverpe, TH è AOITK eis EVSeKa MoArtetag Stethe Kal TH Buvi npocéðnkev Hot’ 
¿é åupotv éxapyiav yevéo Sar piav. 

312.3.1: botepov 8 oi TOV Popaiov ýysuóves GAAOvE Kal GALovE énojoavto pLEptopobs, 
Baciiéac te Kal Svvadotac kaliotávteç kal nóñers Tas uèv BAEvBEepObvTES Thc SE éyyeipitovtes 
tots Svvdotais tàs & O12 1H SHO TO Popaiov é@vteEc. 

4But, compare 12.3.6 for Antony intervening in the political arrangements of Heracleia; in the 
account of Amisus in 12.3.14 Strabo mentions the consecutive interventions of Caesar, Antony, and 
Augustus. 

`The lack of specificity Lindsay (2005: 194) criticizes Strabo for here is intentional. 

612.3.40. Cf. Kallet-Marx 1995: 242-243, 250-260. 
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small part of something that, I will argue, is a larger and often implicit strategy 
on the author’s part to connect his own circumstances and identity with the past 
in general, and with his family history in particular. 

The importance of Pompey in Strabo’s introduction to his chapter on Pontus, 
as well as the emphasis on the expansion of the known, unified world mirror 
on a small scale the literary project of the Geography as a whole. At Rome 
Pompey was seen as an embodiment of Rome’s universalizing ambitions, and 
his large role throughout Strabo’s universalizing work must be understood in this 
context.!’ Another way in which Strabo has written himself into the geography 
of Pontus is through his positioning of Amaseia, his hometown, in this section. 
The description of Amaseia is quite detailed and suggests some patriotic pride.1® 
Furthermore, the city functions as a point of orientation throughout his account 
of Pontus: twice to describe the flow of the river Iris (12.3.15, 12.3.30), once 
to measure the distance between Cabeira and Magnopolis (12.3.30), and twice 
more to describe the layout of Phazemonitis (12.3.38). The effect of Strabo’s 
using Amaseia in this way is a subtle form of spatial deixis. Although the author 
has not inserted himself explicitly in the narrative, he is still present, because 
the reader is prompted to survey the region from Strabo’s point of view, which 
is centred in Amaseia. 

In his description of Amaseia, Strabo emphasizes the city’s beauty and its 
legacy as the seat of the Pontic court, and he mentions the palaces and rock-cut 
tombs—the latter are still visible today—of the Pontic kings (12.3.39).!? Strabo 
then moves on to the recent history of Amaseia: 


There are several demolished strongholds in my country and also much deserted land, 
because of the Mithridatic War. However, it is all well supplied with trees, on one 
hand, and, on the other, it affords pasturage for horses and is fit for the raising of other 
animals. As a whole it is it is beautifully suited to habitation. Amaseia was also given 
to kings, but it is now a province.” 

One could read some irony into the juxtaposition of the destruction of the 
Mithridatic Wars with the alleged green emptiness of the landscape here, but 
the tone is difficult to judge. The elusive description of Amaseia’s history 
after Mithridates resembles the opening of the description of Pontus. Ama- 
seia was likely one of the eleven Pontic politeiai of the province Pontus- 
Bithynia mentioned in the opening,”? but it is uncertain into which royal 


Clarke 1997: 106. 

18 Lindsay 2005: 186. 

19The tombs must have belonged to the first five Pontic dynasts, before the court was transferred 
to Sinope in 184 B.C.E.: Str. 12.3.11 and Pol. 23.9.2-3; cf. Mitchell 2002: 54-56; Lindsay 2005: 
194; Fleischer 2009; Marek 2010: 333-335. 

2012.3.39: Zot è Kal épbvnata melo Kateoxoppéva év tH Twetépa yapa Kai čpnuos yñ 
TOAAT tà TOV MiOprdatikodv nódsuov. ott pévtoi naoa uèv eSSevdpoc, 7 ©’ innóßotos Kai tots 
Ahoi Opsupaor mpdohopoc: naca 8 oikromos Karac. 8560 5é Kai À “Aucosta Paotrsdot, 
vov & énapyia toti. 


21 Magie 1975: 370; Syme 1995: 114-115; Marek 2010: 366-367. 
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hands it passed afterwards.”” Strabo’s comment that Amaseia is now part of 
a province may refer to the city’s incorporation into the Roman province of 
Pontus-Galaticus in 3 or 2 B.c.£.?? Why Amaseia was reincorporated into a 
province remains unclear, and Strabo does not give any clues.” Again, Pom- 
pey’s rearrangement stands as the defining moment; what happened after is less 
important.”° 

Scholars disagree about whether or not Pontus and the Pontic kings have 
a special position in the Geography on account of Strabo’s own background.” 
The chapter on Pontus shows that, for the author, the story of his own country 
was inextricably bound up with the story of the expansion of the oikoumene and 
with his larger project of a universalizing geography. The prominent role of 
the Pontic kings in the Geography is difficult to separate from the fact that they 
indeed played an important part in the changes affecting the Mediterranean 
in the first century B.C.E., which drive Strabo’s narrative. Strabo’s account of 
Amaseia and Pontus unsentimentally shows the reader a region deeply impacted 
by war and given a new place in the world by the Romans, Pompey in partic- 
ular. 


FAMILY HISTORY 


I now turn to Strabo’s description of the political activities of his ancestors 
(see fig. 1, below, for a family tree). We will be concerned with his maternal 
family, because his paternal family does not feature at all in the Geography. 
Perhaps there was simply not much to say.” Strabo’s lost Histories, which 


22 Syme (1995: 295-299) suggests that Octavian may have given Amaseia to Polemo after the 
battle of Actium, or to Lycomedes, ruler and priest of Comana. Magie (1975: 435) writes that 
Antony already gave Amaseia to Polemo. Marek (2010: 384-385) has Antony give central Pontus 
to Dareius, the grandson of Eupator, but writes that the triumvirs gave it to Polemo in 37/36 B.C.E. 
when Dareius fell out of favour. After Polemo’s death in 8 B.c.z. Amaseia would have passed to 
Pythodoris. 

23 Numismatic evidence indicates that the origins of Amaseia, along with nearby Sebastopolis, 
date to this time: Anderson 1923: 8; cf. Magie 1975: 466, 1329; Syme 1995: 295-301; Mitchell 
1993: 94; Marek 2010: 405. On the relevant coins, see Marek 1993: 57. 

24 Perhaps the ruling monarch died or, perhaps, the Romans just seized the territory. Pythodoris, 
in any case, was still alive at the time; Syme 1995: 297, n. 51. 

25T follow Dueck’s (2000: 145-155) dating of 18-24 c.z. for the composition of the Geography, 
this means that Strabo, if he had wanted to, could have included further details on the political 
arrangements at Amaseia after Pompey. 

?6Clarke (1997: 99, 103-104), arguing primarily against Pais’s idea (1908) that Strabo held 
a post at Pythodoris’ court, rejects a special connection. More recently, without going as far as 
Pais, scholars have reaffirmed the prominence of Pontus (and Asia Minor) and the Pontic kings in 
Strabo: see Bowersock 2000: 15-24; Desideri 2000; Lindsay 2005; Braund 2005: 221-234; Engels 
2005. For an updated view of Strabo’s depiction of Pythodoris from a gender studies perspective, 
see Konstan 2002. 

27Dueck 2000: 6. Strabo’s father, though not mentioned by the author, may have been the 
Servilius Strabo mentioned favorably by Cicero in Letter 138 (Ed. Shackleton-Bailey, 1977) = 
13.64, cf. Cassia 2000: 220-222; Pothecary 2016: 217-218. 
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PPP 
Pt 
Sterope m. Dorylaus the Elder Philetaerus m. >??? 
rma | 
Stratarchas Lagetas m. ??? Dorylaus the Younger 
PPP 
r 
PPP PPP 
m | 
daughter m. ??? Moaphernes Tibius 
| | 
daughter m. ??? Theophilus 
| 
Strabo 


Figure 1. Strabo’s family 


covered the second half of the second century B.c.E. through at least 37 B.C.E. 
(BNJ 91 F18), may have contained more information about his family, possibly 
even about the paternal side. The few remaining fragments do not contain 
any references to his ancestors, but from this we can draw no conclusions. 
Yet, even if Strabo’s Histories contained additional details about his family, one 
would expect such an account to align roughly with what he writes in the 
Geography.” 

In the Geography Strabo discusses his ancestors on his mother’s side in 
Books 10 and 12. Their life stories are embedded in the accounts of 
the relevant locations, Crete and Pontus respectively. Having discussed 
the myths and history of Cnossos, Strabo turns to his family’s connections 
with the place: “We are no stranger to the city, but owing to the vicis- 
situdes and fortunes of human affairs the previous connections between us 
and the city have come to an end (10.4.10).”3° He then proceeds to intro- 
duce Dorylaus, his great-great-grandfather on his mother’s side and the ear- 


8 Biffi 2010: 104. 

2° For the fragments of the Histories, see Roller 2008. 

3010.4.10: mepi pév obv Kv@oood tabta, néAewc obk GAAOTpP{ac Hiv, Stà è tavOpariva. 
Kal tag êv adTOIS HETAPOAGS kat ovvtoyiacs EKAEAEILLEVOV TOV ODLPOAGiOV TOV OrapEdVTOV 
uiv mpdc thy nóńiv. The pronoun fpets in Strabo typically refers to him individually or to his 
generation more broadly; Clarke 1997: 107-108; 1999: 281-293; Pothecary 1997. In this particular 


context, however, it most likely refers to him and his family. 
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liest relative Strabo includes in the Geography. He was a “friend” (tdoc) 
of Mithridates Euergetes, and a “man of tactics” (åvůp taxtikds, 10.4.10). 
Euergetes employed him to enlist foreign soldiers, which led Dorylaus to 
many places, including Crete. When a war happened to break out be- 
tween the Cnossians and Gortynians while he was there, the former ap- 
pointed him general, and, after he finished the war speedily, gave him the 
greatest honours. When news reached Dorylaus of the murder of Euer- 
getes in Sinope, he decided to stay in Cnossos. He married and had 
three children: two sons, Lagetas and Stratarchas, and a daughter. Lagetas 
was Strabo’s great-grandfather, but he mentions only having met Stratarchas 
(10.4.10).3! 

The reason why Strabo’s family did not stay in Cnossos is Dorylaus 
the Younger, Strabo’s most interesting relative. Dorylaus the great-great- 
grandfather had a brother, Philetaerus, and Dorylaus the Younger was his son. 
For reasons that are not explained this Dorylaus the Younger grew up at the 
Pontic court as a foster-brother (obvtpodoc, 10.4.10) to Mithridates Eupator, 
who would be the successor to Euergetes. Once he ascended to the throne 
Eupator did not forget his childhood companion; on the contrary, “he was so 
pleased with the friendship with Dorylaus that he not only conferred upon him 
the greatest honours, but also cared for his relatives and sent for those who 
lived at Cnossos.”3? Dorylaus the Elder had by now passed away, but his son 
Lagetas and his family moved back to Pontus.’ Just as it had been during the 
generation of Dorylaus the Elder, Strabo’s family was now once again closely 
associated with the Pontic king. 

The position of Dorylaus the Younger at the court of Mithridates Eupator 
is confirmed by his inclusion in the eroon of the king on Delos. An inscription 
has survived, which would have been installed underneath a portrait medallion 
of him, naming Dorylaus the Younger indeed as obvtpodog of Mithridates 
Eupator. The text, dated to around 100 B.C.E., describes him also as the king’s 
military secretary and a senior commander.*4 


31C, Pothecary 2011: 42-44. 

3210.4.10: dvdpabeic 8 ô Bactheds ¿nì tooodt0 fipyto tH ovvtpodia tH mpd¢ TOV AopbAGOV 
ot’ od« ExEivov Ldvov siç TILKS HE TAS peyiotac, GAAG kait TOV OVLYyEVOV émELEAETTO kal TObS 
év Kvooo petenéureto. 

337 follow Pothecary (2011: 43) in understanding Lagetas and his family here, rather than Lagetas 
and Stratarchas, as Radt (2008: 2011) does; cf. Biff 2010: 31. The Greek remains ambiguous, 
however: even though Strabo writes only that Lagetas and those around him returned, he may well 
have meant that both brothers and their respective families went back to Pontus. 

34D 1572 = PH64008 = OGIS 372: AopbAaov iretaipov “Auionvév / tov obvtpodov Kal 
éni tod / éyyeipidion, tetaypévov õè / Kai ¿nì TOV Svváusov Baotréws / MiOpaddatov Enátopos 
6 tepeds / HMávağ “AokAnniodapov / “AOnvatoc Oeots (“For Dorylaus of Amisus, son of Phile- 
taerus, foster-brother and chief of the bodyguard and supreme commander of king Mithridates 
Eupator. The priest Helianax, son of Asclepiodorus, the Athenian has set this up for the gods”); 
cf. Chapouthier 1935: 29-34; McGing 1986: 91; Engels 1999: 19-20; Kreuz 2009: 134-137. The 
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In Strabo’s excursus about why they no longer have ties to Cnossos, the fate 
of the family changes quickly, and again Dorylaus the Younger is the cause. 
Immediately after the passage just cited Strabo adds: 


Now as long as he (Dorylaus) prospered, these others shared in his prosperity, but when 
he was ruined, for he was caught trying to cause the kingdom to revolt to the Romans on 
the understanding that he was to be established as ruler, their fortunes were also ruined 
at the same time, and they were reduced to humility. 


While the murder of Euergetes prevented the generation of Dorylaus the El- 
der from returning to Pontus, on this occasion the contemporaries of Dory- 
laus the Younger were swept up in his failed attempt at desertion during the 
First Mithridatic War. Strabo’s narrative shows how the fortunes of his family 
changed often and rapidly on account of the larger political developments of 
the day. Dorylaus the Younger, fearing perhaps that Eupator could not defeat 
the Romans, decided to seize the opportunity to try to become ruler of Pontus 
himself, even if this meant collaborating with the enemy. 

Strabo returns to the story of the failed desertion of Dorylaus the Younger in 
his discussion of Comana in Pontus in Book 12, because in better times Dorylaus 
had served as priest there. Comana was the most important sanctuary for the 
Mithridatic court and Strabo underlines once again how steeply Dorylaus fell 
from grace, and how greatly this impacted his family.>° But Strabo has another 
reason for retelling the story of Dorylaus the Younger in this particular chapter 
as well, namely the fact that he was not the only family member with Roman 
sympathies. Strabo goes on to describe the vicissitudes of the generation of his 
grandfather: 


But long afterwards (i.e., after Dorylaus the Younger’s desertion) Moaphernes, my 
mother’s uncle, came into distinction just before the dissolution of the kingdom. Again 
they were unfortunate along with the king, both Moaphernes and his relatives,” except 
some who revolted from the king beforehand, as did my maternal grandfather.** Seeing 


translation of éxi tod / éyxetpidiov is difficult. Engels has “Kriegsminister,” McGing “chief of the 
bodyguard.” 

3510.4.10: edtoyobdvtos uèv St éxeivov ovvevtvzetv Kai tobtoIs ovvéßatve, KATAALDEVTOS 88, 
éþopáðn yàp a&hiot&s tois "Popaiots tiv Pactrstav ¿p © adtds sic THY &PYAV KatTAOTHOETAL, 
ovyKkateAvOn Kal tà tovtov Kal étanetvdONoav. Some argue that éxetvov refers to Lagetas: see, 
for example, Jones 1928: 135; Engels 1999: 20; Roller 2014: 4. I follow those who take éxeivov 
as referring to Dorylaus the Younger. He is the protagonist of this section and his deeds are also 
described in 12.3.33 (see below, n. 36) in almost exactly the same words, accompanied by Strabo’s 
comment that he has already discussed the same story earlier; cf. Dueck 2000: 5-7, 188, n. 13; 
Cassia 2000: 217; Panichi 2005: 209; Biffi 2010: 31. Radt (2008) does not comment on this issue. 

3612.3.33: &bopdOn thy Paotrelav åþiotàs Popaioig, Katarvdévtoc & éxeivov cvvieBATOn 
Kal TÒ yévoc. 

37Moaphernes served Eupator as governor of Colchis (11.2.18); cf. McGing 1986: 59. 

38] follow Radt’s (2008: 392-393) text here: ô n&nnoc Hn@v ô npòç natpòs adtic. Hence, the 
passage concerns Strabo’s maternal grandfather, not his paternal grandfather; cf. Biffi 2010: 34-35. 
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that the king was doing badly in the war with Lucullus, and at the same time being 
alienated from him out of wrath at his recently having put to death his cousin Tibius and 
Tibius’ son Theophilus, he set out to avenge both them and himself. Taking pledges 


from Lucullus, he caused fifteen garrisons to revolt to him.°? 


During the Third Mithridatic War, then, a split occurred in Strabo’s family in 
terms of their loyalties: some family members stuck with Eupator until the end, 
while some, including Strabo’s maternal grandfather, thought it safer to go over 
to the Romans when they still could. 

What does Strabo mean when he says that his family “again” was un- 
fortunate along with the king? One cannot really say that Dorylaus the 
Younger was unfortunate “with” the king; only that Strabo’s family was 
unfortunate with Dorylaus. It is also possible that Strabo is asking the 
reader to think all the way back to Dorylaus the Elder, who had to stay 
in Crete after his king, Euergetes, was murdered. Strabo refrains from ex- 
plicitly judging his ancestors for choosing one course of action over another, 
even if he does seem to make an effort to explain his grandfather’s deci- 
sion to desert Mithridates. If one understands “again” as referring to Do- 
rylaus the Elder, it would remind the reader that steadfast loyalty to the 
king can be harmful to family interests. In the case of Strabo’s grandfa- 
ther this motivation was compounded by his anger over the death of his 
cousin. 

After the end of the Third Mithridatic War, Strabo’s grandfather did not 
receive the rewards promised to him by Lucullus. Strabo explains that, because 
Pompey had taken over the war, the Senate would not ratify the honours Lucul- 
lus had pledged. He writes: “It was unjust, it was said, when one man had con- 
cluded the war successfully, that the prizes and the distribution of the rewards 
should fall to another man.”4° Strabo seems to acquiesce in this unfair outcome 
for his grandfather. As with the family members who stayed loyal to Mithri- 
dates, the grandfather’s stock declined along with the position of Lucullus. In 
the previous section we saw that Strabo, in his account of Pontus, showed how 
his home country was swept up in the large-scale historical developments of the 


matpdc must be understood either as dittography for mpdc or as an addition from a reader who was 
confused by seeing abdtig instead of natpd¢ or untpds; cf. Cassia 2000: 218-219. 

3912.3.33: dé && Moapépvng ô OEtos ths LNTPdS MOV eis Emtddvera AABEv HSy mpd katañó- 
ost THs Paotretag, Kai náv TO PaoLAEt ovvATbyNOaV Kai adto> kai oi &ketvov idol, TAI et 
tives &ONoav npoanootdvtes AdTOD, kaðánep Ô nánnoçs HUOV ô npòs adTHS, öç Sov TH TOD 
Baociréos kaks þepóueva v TO npòs AEKKOAAOV TOAEMO, Kai Ka TAAOTPIOpEVOs AdDTOD BV 
Opyny, Sti åveyiòv adtod TiPtov Kai vidv éketvov Oedorrov éthyyavev åTEKTOVÒG vewoti, Hppnoe 
Tib@petv ekeivois te Kal Eavto, Kal AOPov napa tod AevKdAAOD nioteis åþiotnotv AdTH nev- 
tekaideKa ppovpia. 

4012.3.33: &Sikov yàp eivar KatopOdcavtoc Etépov tov néAEuOV tà BpaBeia én’ GAA 
yevéo ðo Kal THY TOV &plotet@v Savon. 
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first century B.c.E. His stories of the political entanglements of his ancestors 
suggest that the same was true for his family. 


REWRITING DORYLAUS THE YOUNGER 


We now return to Strabo’s account of Dorylaus the Younger. As we have 
seen, Strabo mentions the desertion of this Dorylaus from Eupator twice, in 
10.4.10 and 12.3.33. What he does not mention, however, is what happened 
to Dorylaus after his defection. Was he executed by Mithridates, or did he go 
into exile? Precisely how problematic this omission is will become clear when 
we look at the evidence for the life of Dorylaus the Younger from other sources. 

Several other authors mention Dorylaus in their accounts of the First Mithri- 
datic War. Plutarch writes that Dorylaus occupied Boeotia with 80,000 men, 
and disagreed with Mithridates’ general Archelaus over the best strategy to fight 
the Romans: Dorylaus wanted to attack Sulla right away, Archelaus wanted to 
wait. Archelaus won the argument, but, of course, not the battle.“ Appian con- 
firms Plutarch’s account, writing that Dorylaus led 80,000 men to Greece just 
prior to the battle of Orchomenus, but he does not include Dorylaus’ conflict 
with Archelaus (Mithridatic Wars 49). Appian had already mentioned Dorylaus 
earlier, as the leader of the phalanx in the battle between Nicomedes 1v and 
Eupator by the river Amnias at the beginning of the war (Mithridatic Wars 17). 
Strikingly, the phalanx fell behind and never even engaged in battle (Mithridatic 
Wars 18). Even though Appian does not say so explicitly, it seems that Dorylaus 
did not do well in this first engagement. Memnon, finally, writes that Dorylaus 
also served as a general for Mithridates in Chios in the First Mithridatic War. 
He seized the city in punishment for their collaboration with the Rhodians 
against Mithridates (BNJ 434 F1.23). Memnon’s account seems to contradict 
Appian, who has Zenobius capture Chios instead (Mithridatic Wars 46-47), but 
perhaps both men played a role in bringing the city under control.” 

The most striking feature of these passages is what they do not mention: none 
of these authors comments on Dorylaus’ desertion. Strabo himself does not give 
any information about the circumstances of Dorylaus’ defection, but his remark 
that the events of the Third Mithridatic War occurred “long afterwards” (ôyè, 
12.3.33) suggests that it took place at the time of the First Mithridatic War. It is 
therefore puzzling, to say the least, that several authors in describing Dorylaus’ 
activities during the First Mithridatic War omit this important information. 
Nonetheless, these sources do not actually contradict Strabo’s account, and they 


41 Sulla 20.2-3. Plutarch uses this passage to foreshadow Archelaus’ later, successful defection 
from Eupator. He has Dorylaus say that they could not have lost the previous battle so badly “without 
treachery” (&vev npodootac). McGing’s (1986: 159) interpretation that Dorylaus somehow felt that 
Archelaus was going to betray Eupator is too good to be true, and does not take into account that 
Plutarch is writing with the benefit of hindsight. 

CF. McGing 1986: 127, n. 176. Cassia (2000: 212) notes the contradiction, but does not 
prefer either account. Keaveney and Madden (2011) dismiss Memnon. 
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corroborate the picture we have formed of Dorylaus as one of the most powerful 
men at the court of Eupator. 

Plutarch mentions Dorylaus again, and this time in a way that is far more 
problematic for Strabo’s narrative. In his Lucullus Plutarch places Dorylaus at 
Cabeira during the Third Mithridatic War. In 71 3.c.£., following a defeat, 
Mithridates’ men lose faith in their king and get ready to leave. When the 
king’s companions try to escape before the soldiers, a stampede ensues. Plutarch 
describes the scene as follows: 


But when men around the king tried to first send away their own baggage quietly, and 
hindered the rest from going, the soldiers at once got angry. Pushing and forcing their 
way to the exits of the camp, they plundered the baggage and slew these men. There it 
was that Dorylaus, the general, with nothing on him but his purple robe, lost his life for 
a garment! 


How could Dorylaus possibly have served Mithridates at Cabeira in 71 B.c.E.? 
If he was, as Strabo writes, caught trying to defect to the Romans in the First 
Mithridatic War, it seems highly unlikely that he would still be alive fifteen 
years later, let alone serve as general for Eupator. Appian describes how some 
of the king’s close friends from Lesbos and Smyrna were caught plotting against 
Eupator. One of them informed on the others and the conspirators were tortured 
and executed (Mithridatic Wars 48). If Eupator indeed caught his own foster 
brother trying to revolt, he would surely have inflicted a similar fate. 

Scholars have tried to solve the contradiction between Strabo’s biography of 
Dorylaus and that of Plutarch in several ways: by assuming that Plutarch’s ac- 
count of Dorylaus’ death is false; by making a distinction between Strabo’s Do- 
rylaus the Younger and the Dorylaus “the General” of Appian and Plutarch;* 
by ignoring the Dorylaus of Plutarch’s Lucullus altogether;*° or, by assuming 
that Mithridates rehabilitated Dorylaus after his betrayal.” Some scholars ac- 
knowledge that Plutarch’s story does not fit with Strabo’s version of Dorylaus’ 
desertion without choosing one account over the other.*® 

Splitting the figure of Dorylaus the Younger into two individuals is not a 
good solution. The inscription found on Delos ties together elegantly Strabo’s 
account of Dorylaus as foster brother to Mithridates and the descriptions of 


43 Lucullus 17.3: #é5oKt0 pèv odv unrét péverv éne 88 mpoeléneumov oi Pactdrkol tà opétepa 
xypúnata Kad’ fhovyiav, tobs 8 &AAovg ekdAvov, HSN Kai npòs ôpyùv ei tàs €EdSoveg Bovuevor 
Kal Pragdpevor tà péev ypńuata fipracov, adtobs 58 &néohattov. rov Kai AopbAaos ô otpatnyós 
oddév Etepov Exav Å tiv nopdvpav nepi adtév &ndAEto SiG tadtHV. The purple robe was worn 
by members of the royal family; cf. Cassia 2000: 227, n. 46. 

44 RE sv. Dorylaos no. 3; Magie 1975: 1212; Flacelière and Chambry 1972: 80, n. 1; Biffi 
2010: 111. 

45 McGing 1986: 91, 93, n. 28, 126-127. 

46 Engels 1999: 18-21. 

47 Panichi 2005: 209, n. 33. 

48 Dueck 2000: 7; Cassia 2000; on her view, see below, 114. 
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his military activities in Memnon, Appian, and Plutarch. There is little reason 
to deny that they are the same individual. Secondly, Plutarch’s account of the 
events at Cabeira cannot be dismissed easily. It fits better with the evidence 
from Appian and Memnon about Dorylaus than Strabo’s narrative. Further, 
Appian describes the stampede at Cabeira in some detail as well, and there is 
no contradiction with Plutarch’s version. In Appian Eupator himself is knocked 
off his horse, but he is able to remount; no casualties are reported (Mithridatic 
Wars 81). We cannot say with certainty on which sources Plutarch relied for his 
account of the events of Cabeira, but Sallust may be a good candidate. In the 
letter from Eupator to Arsaces transmitted among the fragments of the Historia 
Eupator mentions his withdrawal from Cabeira to Armenia, so it is not unlikely 
that Sallust treated the episode in his narrative in some detail (Historia 4.69.15 
Maurenbrecher). Plutarch explicitly cites Sallust elsewhere in Lucullus (11, 33). 

In response to the unresolved contradiction in the sources about Dorylaus 
the Younger two scholars have recently hinted at the possibility of a different 
explanation. Margherita Cassia (2000: 228) weighs all the evidence about Do- 
rylaus the Younger, and concludes that Strabo’s version aimed at highlighting 
both the family’s strong Pontic roots and its “philoroman tendencies.” Roller 
(2014: 4) goes a bit further when he writes that Dorylaus’ “revolutionary spirit 
may have been a family myth.” He does not, however, explain how this family 
myth might have come about, or why Strabo would have chosen to repeat it. 

It is likely that the suggestions of Cassia and particularly Roller are correct. 
Instead of discarding Plutarch’s account of Cabeira or further increasing the 
number of Dorylai in Strabo’s family, we should reconsider Strabo’s story about 
the Roman sympathies of Dorylaus the Younger. In the broader framework 
of the history of Strabo’s family this plot anchors the family’s later Roman 
allegiances in the life story of what was probably their most prominent ancestor. 
The reason why Strabo gives no concrete information about the repercussions 
of the attempted desertion for Dorylaus is that he was not caught and that there 
were no repercussions. Even if Dorylaus secretly thought about defecting to the 
Romans, he did not put his plan into action. Alternatively, the first or second 
generation after Dorylaus may have attributed an entirely invented plot to their 
ancestor. Strabo seemingly did not doubt its veracity, and decided to include it 
in his Geography, not once but twice. 

Both instances of Strabo’s story of Dorylaus the Younger occur in the context 
of discussions of other ancestors. This fits well with the scenario that the story 
derived from tales told within the family. Stories rehearsed at family gatherings 
often take the form of an annotated family tree: a loosely chronological re- 
enactment of the family’s history. The telling and retelling of such stories serve 
to carry on and hand down family traditions, and they contribute to practices of 


Cf. Flacelitre and Chambry 1972: 49-51. 
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identity-making, particularly in times of crisis and change, when they can provide 
support and stability.” Strabo’s parents and grandparents had to redefine their 
identity once their status at the Pontic court ceased to be valid social currency. 
I suggest that, as part of this redefinition, a back-story was invented to connect 
the familys new Roman ties to the life story of a worthy progenitor, Dorylaus 
the Younger. 

The strategy of anchoring a new social position is not driven by expediency 
or opportunism. While it has been shown that Strabo was careful in discussing 
recent events and took pains not to offend Tiberius,”! there was no danger in 
being proud of one’s Pontic roots. Admiration for Mithridates and blandish- 
ments towards Rome go hand in hand in Strabo.>? It was in no way politically 
necessary to invent Roman allegiances going back three generations. Rather, the 
projection of Roman sympathies onto Dorylaus the Younger, just like Strabo’s 
use of the terms Pontus and Pontic for the Mithridatic court, is another ex- 
ample of anchoring: new, unfamiliar, and changing socio-cultural identities are 
imported into well-known stories of the past in order to make them seem fa- 
miliar and natural, to others and to oneself. 


CONCLUSION 


I started this article by citing Katherine Clarke’s work on the implicit pres- 
ence of Strabo in his own text, and the author’s threefold identity as a Greek 
scholar, a Pontic patriot, and a loyal Roman citizen. My aim was to show that 
Strabo inserts himself in particular into his account of Pontus and of his family’s 
history. The immediacy of his “present” in the Geography became most clear 
in the author’s tendency to make the Pontus sections reflect the universalizing 
thrust of his over-all literary project. The vicissitudes of the life of his country 
and his family encapsulate the changes that came with the expansion of the 
Roman oikoumene. In the context of these changes, the increasingly “philoro- 
man” outlook of his ancestors is a recurring thread providing continuity. 

Strabo chose to include the family story of the defection of Dorylaus in 
his account (twice) precisely because it fits the pattern of the family’s growing 
alignment with Roman interests. The story provided an opportunity for the 
author to connect his own incorporation into the Roman elite to the, possibly 
invented, deeds of an illustrious ancestor. Paradoxically, because of Dorylaus’ 
prominence in Pontus, the story of his defection also activates the family’s Pontic 
pride, as it evokes their former royal ties. 


50 See Kiser ef al. 2010 on the mechanics and benefits of family story-telling from the perspective 
of modern psychology. 

51 Pothecary 2002. 

52 Braund 2005: 233-234; cf. Cassia 2000. 
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Ultimately, Strabo’s engagement with the recent history of his family and his 
home country is most interesting for what it reveals about recovery and self- 
preservation in the face of change. Stories we tell ourselves about ourselves, 
in a family context or individually, are key to the construction of communities 
and identities. This is why the embellished life story of Dorylaus the Younger 
became an anchoring point for the self-understanding of a formerly quasi-royal 
Pontic family turned Roman elite. It was a story too good not to be true. 
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